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and that there is a wide divergence also in the manner of making it. It
is a very grave resolution we are making, as our existence in South Africa
depends upon our fully observing it. The manner of making the resolution
suggested by our friend is as much of a novelty as of a solemnity. I did
not come to the meeting with a view to getting the resolution passed in
that manner, which redounds to the credit of Sheth Haji Habib as well
as it [sic] lays a burden of responsibility upon him. I tender my con-
gratulations to him. I deeply appreciate his suggestion, but if you adopt
it you too will share his responsibility. You must understand what is
this responsibility, and as an adviser and servant of the community, it
is my duty fully to explain it to you.
We all believe in one and the same God, the differences of nomen-
clature in Hinduism and Islam notwithstanding. To pledge ourselves or to
take an oath in the name of that God or with Him as witness is not
something to be trifled with. If having taken such an oath we violate our
pledge we are guilty before God and man. Personally I hold that a man,
who deliberately and intelligently takes a pledge and then breaks it, for-
feits his manhood. And just as a copper coin treated with mercury
not only becomes valueless when found out but also makes its owner liable
to punishment, in the same way a man who lightly pledges his word and
then breaks it becomes a man of straw and fits himself for punishment here
as well as hereafter. Sheth Haji Habib is proposing to administer an oath
of such a serious character. There is no one in this meeting who can
be classed as an infant or as wanting in understanding. You are all well
advanced in age and have seen the world; many of you are delegates and
have discharged responsibilities in a greater or lesser measure. No one
present, therefpre, can ever hope to excuse himself by saying that he did
not know what he was about when he took the oath.
I know that pledges and vows are, and should be, taken on rare
occasions. A man who takes a vow every now and then is sure to stumble.
But if I can imagine a crisis in the history of the Indian community of
South Africa when it would be in the fitness of things to take pledges, that
crisis is surely now. There is wisdom in taking serious steps with great
caution and hesitation. But caution and hesitation have their limits,
which we have now passed. The Government has taken leave of all sense
of decency. We would only be betraying our unworthiness and cowardice,
if we cannot stake our all in the face of the conflagration which envelopes
us and sit watching it with folded hands. There is no doubt, therefore,
that the present is a proper occasion for taking pledges. But every one of
us must think out for himself if he has the will and the ability to pledge
himself. Resolutions of this nature cannot be passed by a majority vote.
Only those who take a pledge can be bound,by it. This pledge must
not be taken with a view to produce an effect on outsiders. No one
should trouble to consider what impression it might have upon the local
Government, the Imperial Government, or the Government of India.
Every one must only search his own heart, and if the inner voice assures